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In THE sonGc “America,” Simon and Garfunkel sing: “So J looked 
at the scenery / She read her magazine...” Whether these lyrics might 
have guided the title of this publication, I’m not sure — but if so, it 
was very much unintended, and must have come to me through some 
unconscious realm. 

The album cover for Simon and Garfunkel’s Bookends, released in 
1968, was a classic studio portrait photographed by Richard Avedon. 
Around the same time, Cecil Beaton was putting together his 1970 
scrapbook, which will be the first thing you see in this issue. Somehow, 
it feels like more than a coincidence. 

The word Scenery refers to the landscapes and interiors that 
inspire us. The details of the spaces that colour our lives, the curiosi- 
ties and characters that we collect. The places we choose to spend our 
time, and why we choose to spend our time in them. 

These are the stories we want to share. Look at the scenery, read 
the magazine. 


* * * * * * 


— SIMON B. MORCH 
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Jeremy Fisher 


Mr Jeremy Fisher in his *4itthe 
damp house amongst the butlercups 
at the edge of a pond”’. Christine 
Edzard began her work by telling 
the story of the film in a series 

of hundreds of drawings closely 
based on the originals. The 
similarity of the film to the books 
is startling. It is as if the 
characters had wandered straight 
from the page into the Lake 
District fields where the location 
work was done 
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A COMBINATION OF QUALITIES 


Every object tells a story. A ruby-red poppy photographed by Irving Penn, the 
shivering brushstrokes of a Monet, the anatomical precision of a Diirer water- 
colour articulating the outstretched wing of a blue roller bird. The hush of an 
opera house as the curtain rises. 


Roatp Daut’s 1958 short story Parson’s Pleasure begins with 
a London antique dealer driving through winding roads in the English 
countryside. Mr. Boggis is on a mission, stopping by farmhouses to 
politely introduce himself and scope out anything rare or valuable, 
before duping locals into selling them at bargain-basement prices. 
At his third destination, Boggis stumbles upon a Chippendale com- 
mode. Unbeknownst to its owners, it is worth millions. He manages 
to convince them to sell it for a fraction of its market value, pretend- 
ing that he only wants the legs to attach to another tabletop he has 
hanging around his shop. He skips back to his car with glee, before 
returning to pick up the piece that will see him financially set for life. 
At which point, he discovers the owners have helpfully chopped off 
the legs with an axe for more efficient transportation. 

Boggis learns the hard way that one man’s trash is another 
man’s treasure. 

It’s an extreme example, but also a strangely perceptive insight 
into the weird and wonderful compulsion that underpins collecting. 
The human need to collect isn’t rational, nor is it founded on any kind 
of survival instinct. If you were forced to identify a common thread 
between the “great” collections of human history, it’s that those who 
assembled them were either extraordinarily wealthy or found them- 
selves in the right place at the right time. The figures that built these 
collections — Sir John Soane, Peggy Guggenheim, the patricians of 
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ancient history and their Enlightenment-era looters — are held up 
as cultural titans, even when their track records as plunderers and 
opportunists spell out a less admirable story. 

Of course, there are those who collect with the genuine hope their 
objects and artworks will inspire those many generations down the 
line, even if most of us simply buy our souvenirs on holiday or pick 
up a lamp from a local charity shop to brighten up our homes. Is col- 
lecting in the latter sense a selfish pursuit? Selfish in the sense that 
our collections are one of the few things we have total control over 
in our lives, the key to our own small empire. The things we hang on 
our walls and let define us, allow our friends to see when they come 
over. We collect to become a person in our own right: they might 
be indecipherable to anyone else, but to us, they make perfect sense. 
They are our identity. 

In Phillip Blom’s 2004. book To Have And To Hold, he talks of the 
curious grip collecting has over the development of Western individ- 
ualism, from sacred relics to celebrity merch. Name an object, and 
someone, somewhere, owns a comprehensive collection of it: teeth 
to food wrappers, lawnmowers to violins. Blom looks to Freud for 
his template of what makes a collector: namely, someone who pro- 
jects their libido onto the inanimate objects they own, nodding to the 
darker underbelly of collecting. The collector as an aggressive, greedy 
reseller; the collector as a compulsive hoarder. Of course, there may 
be a collector’s gene, those born with an unexplainable need to accu- 
mulate things endlessly, and those who want to profit from them. But, 
isn’t it nicer to think of us all as collectors in our own, humble way? 

What is so fascinating about collections, after all, is not the 
objects arranged behind perspex screens in a museum, or the possibil- 
ity they might be an expression of some kind of Freudian death drive, 
but the backstories we create for them. Who is the relatable weirdo 
that assembled these strange and disparate things together to claim 
a sense of identity, we ask ourselves — sometimes even when looking 
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at the trinkets assembled on our friend’s mantelpiece? If we didn’t 
find beauty in the unexpected, the indefinable, our understanding 
of beauty would be, by definition, wrong. Someone — well, actu- 
ally, a contributor to the Oxford English Dictionary — once decided 
beauty was a “combination of qualities.” Take from that what you will, 
but they at least got one thing right: beauty is not absolute. The Mona 
Lisa isn’t a paradigm of Western beauty for her symmetrical features, 
but instead for her cryptic, unintelligible smile. 

In Blom’s To Have And To Hold, he notes near the beginning 
that J.P. Morgan, the founder of the banking dynasty — and more 
importantly for our purposes, a collector of books, gems, paintings, 
and clocks — once said that a true collector should buy the best roo 
examples in the world of the object they’re interested in, and then 
stop. But where’s the fun in that? Collecting shouldn’t be about 
completism, nor a rarefied hobby of the elite, but instead a testa- 
ment to the bizarre impulses of who we are, our likes, our wants, our 
needs, and our tastes. Even if that most prized piece is the hacked- 
off leg of Mr. Boggis’s precious Chippendale piece, in all of its 


delicious irony. 


Every object tells a story. The Marquess of Bath lounging with a lion, next 
to hazy photographs of English flora and fauna. The grand hall of the Opera 
Garnier, or a Renaissance duchess festooned in pearls, clutching her naked breast. 
A skirt billowing in the breeze as seagulls flock above, and a sailor peers across 
the edge of a ship’s deck. A love letter to England — “there's never been a sum- 
mer like this for the roses” — and three elegant horses. A combination of qualities. 


* * * * * * 
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CECIL BEATON SCRAPBOOK COURTESY OF ALISTER MACKIE, STUDIO PHOTOGRAPHY CHRIS MANN 


TREASURE ISLAND 


I was very young when I realised that I had a problem. Maybe 
I should call it a compulsion? For me, collecting is simply irresistible. 
It shouldn’t really come as a surprise, given my grandmother certainly 
had the same bug, regularly attending country house sales as their 
contents were offloaded after the war. Add to the mix an engineer 
father, who would return after working away with treasured pieces of 
18th-century porcelain and pottery in newspaper bundles, unwrapping 
them to my eagerly awaiting eyes, and you have the origins of my 
problem in a nutshell. 

This early collecting indirectly led to my former job at The World 
of Interiors. | answered an ad in the early 1990s seeking someone “who 
could mix concrete and tie a bow,” and after showing Min Hogg, 
the brilliant founding editor, snaps of my treasures and design work, 
it was deemed I had “the eye.” I soon found myself with a job con- 
ceiving ideas for photoshoots and working with a select group of pho- 
tographers to produce carefully curated images for its pages. It was 
a role with much artistic freedom which I explored to the full, and 
The World of Interiors and I became one. For almost 30 years, my life 
revolved around a calendar of photoshoots at home and abroad — until, 
in March 2020, everything changed. 

Vogue House shut down, international borders were closing, and 
with no time to think, I locked up my London house and (complete 
with Kitty, my cat) took the last flight to Guernsey to join my partner 
of many years, who has a family house on the island. Once settled, 
I found myself in need of an office — and this relatively empty attic 
room was just the ticket. I imagine it was a servant’s bedroom once: 
it’s just big enough for a small bed and washstand, with a built-in 
cupboard. What I do know is that whoever might have called this room 
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home would have had wonderful views of the sea, even if 200 years 
later, the tree canopy obscures it for me. 

For a year and a half, working over Zoom and producing DIY 
shoots, my small attic room became my office and studio combined. 
When I wasn’t working, I pulled up the carpet, whitewashed the walls 
and shelves, and made curtains from Swallows and Martins, a John 
Derian print for Designers Guild. I began piling up the shelves with 
local auction and charity shop finds to fill my horror vacui: relics from 
Guernsey farmhouse mantles, sailor’s curios, lustreware, mochaware, 
18th-century pearlware and Staffordshire of all kinds found their 
way upstairs. 

I was given a small Edwardian chinoiserie desk, which I paired 
with a rather handsome George III armchair, rescued from the cel- 
lar and covered by me with a tie-on antique linen cover and a gor- 
geous piece of yellow Louis XIV design brocatelle woven by Prelle. 
The cupboard door panels I painted sky blue, while my other chair 
— a local auction find — is hand painted with an urn on its splat back, 
reminiscent of pieces made at Colefax and Fowler in John Fowler’s 
time. And unable to travel, I filled gaps between pictures with pho- 
tographs of Greece — a dream of returning I still have yet to realise. 

My attic room saw out my last days at Interiors, as we Zoomed 
into the future. The magazine was my life for 30 years, but as the 
world awoke from lockdowns, inevitably change beckoned, and myself 
along with several dear colleagues — all lovers of print in its purest 
form — decided it was time to go. The clutter on my shelves continues 
to accumulate, and my makeshift office has become a laboratory for 
ventures new. But for now? It’s an island life for me. 


* * * * * * 


— JESSICA HAYNS 
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ALPHA TO OMEGA 


I oNCE READ a wonderful quote from Hubert de Givenchy: “I am 
not a collector. I act out of love at first sight. I put things together to 
live with them.” It’s a sentiment I agree with completely — only I do 
call myself a collector. 

But what I collect has to have a place in my house. It’s not there as 
a trophy or an investment. If an item isn’t decorative or functional in 
some way, I probably won’t buy it. My approach is that of a passionate 
collector, and not of an academic or design historian, and my personal 
reaction to any work of art is primarily sensual and intuitive — any 
grander ideas must always play second fiddle to my response to the 
physical presence of an object. The pieces in my collection were made 
to be lived with, to be used and enjoyed, and so | continue to use 
many of them on a daily basis. Much to the horror of many curators. 

Asa child growing up in a small seaside town on the east coast of 
Australia, well before I discovered art galleries or museums, I would 
marvel at my grandmother’s collection of souvenirs from across her 
life, each with its own narrative. The family silver spoons, once lost 
on a shipwreck, but later miraculously recovered and now sitting 
as a prized possession in her cabinet. An autographed photograph 
of Nat King Cole. The plaster handprints of her grandchildren. 
Framed and mounted butterflies that her brother had collected. And 
most exciting for me, shelves of brightly coloured Art Deco ceram- 
ics, all displayed in cabinets in a specially dedicated room. It was her 
own little domestic museum — but for me, it was a place of creative 
ferment and thrill. 
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After 15 years in London as a cookbook writer, I arrived around 
three years ago to the home you see in these pages — in Malton, North 
Yorkshire — ready to create my own domestic museum. Since then, 
I have filled it with ceramics, artworks, and furniture dating from 
1912 onwards, much of it designed by the Bloomsbury group and the 
innovative makers of their day. It was the wonderful use of pattern 
and sense of spontaneity that first attracted me to the Bloomsbury 
aesthetic. But as a collector, it wasn’t enough to simply see these 
items in museums: I wanted to own them, live with them, and display 
them too. As ever, my philosophy is that the pieces in my collection 
were made to be used and enjoyed, and what I love about pieces from 
Roger Fry’s Omega Workshops is that they have a real presence and 
were decorated by a human, not a machine. I even have an Omega 
Workshops dining table decorated by Bell and Grant that I use every 
day — in fact, it’s where I’m writing this from right now. 


* * * * * * 
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A BERWICK HYMN 


In a leafy corner of East Sussex, a few miles down the road from Charleston 
Farmhouse and at the end of a winding country lane, lies the church of 

St Michael and All Angels — colloquially known as Berwick Church. 
Adorning its walls are murals by the artistic titans of the Bloomsbury Group, 
including Duncan Grant, Vanessa Bell, and Quentin Bell, commissioned 
during the Second World War as expressions of mystic, otherworldly beauty 
in response to one of England's darkest hours. 
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HOME MAKER 


Tn the village of Langford in Bedfordshire, England, the artist and maker Richard 
Winkworth works on his painted wooden birdhouses day in, day out. Each one 

is labour of love, crafted from reclaimed pine and featuring natural wood shingle 
roofs — making them a particular favourite for smaller songbirds, including 
chickadees, finches, and sparrows. Listen close, and you might hear them chirrup. 
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FABRIC OF THE UNIVERSE 


To the disappointment of many, Emilie Irving shuttered her cult shop “Xenomania” 
in the East Village four years ago. What most people don't know is that 

she has been dealing privately — and rather more happily — from her uptown 
apartment ever since. 


EMILIE IRVING KNOWS HEARTBREAK. The acquisition and loss 
of the precious textiles that pass through her hands as a dealer can 
often feel masochistic. “I only handle things I really love,” says Irving. 
“Things that hurt to sell.” Recent bereavements include a 1970s radical 
quilt by feminist artist Helen Bitar and a late 19th-century boro from 
Japan — but she’s known for almost two decades that that sense of loss 
is an unavoidable consequence of success. 

At Xenomania, with its striking faux-painted jailhouse dhurrie 
floors and kaleidoscopic textiles everywhere, Irving worked hard to 
keep up with demand. Yet she never intended to be a shopgirl, with 
a window to dress and hours to keep. It all became too much. “My 
hairdresser who has his own salon once asked me if I had had the fan- 
tasy yet of finding it burnt to the ground,” remembers Irving, “and 
I had! But apparently, that’s normal.” She cites would-be arsonist 
Irene Malloy who hates having a hat shop in the 1969 film adaptation 
of Hello, Dolly. “I felt chained to it, trapped,” she explains. 

Now, Irving is more intertwined with her textile pieces than ever 
before. “And yet somehow more free,” she reflects. Under the vaulted, 
vaguely ecclesiastical ceilings (it is after all something of a shrine, 
to those who know) of the parlour floor of an Upper East Side town- 
house, vibrant textiles still fill the jam-packed interior. Here, in the 
space where Irving lives and sleeps, the available treasures are viewa- 
ble by appointment only. “It’s a studio,” she self-efftaces, “a fishbowl.” 
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Still, she feels at greater ease receiving people here than she did in her 
shop because “it’s more natural.” Over the past four years, it’s only 
been by word of mouth and reputation that anyone has found their 
way to her door. A client teases that in order to buy something from 
her you'd have to start by throwing a pebble up at her window. But 
many of her clients have become friends and know how to reach her. 
Only recently has she considered the modern convenience of a website. 

“Dealing textiles from home has a lot of advantages. Clients can 
easily see how they might work in theirs,” Irving points out. And 
indeed, antique glazed floral chintzes, Art Deco lamé, Ghanaian ewe 
cloths. and 18th-century silk damasks are variously hung on the walls; 
stacked, folded, or strewn over almost every available surface with 
ease and to enviable effect. “But the best advantage is selfish,” she 
admits. An important part of Irving’s business is selling to museums, 
and the research and cataloguing of those exceptional textiles is a lot 
of work — arguably more work than running a shop, with one impor- 
tant difference: “I can work in bed.” 


* * * * * * 


— JOSHUA GLASS 
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SPECIAL THANKS TO DEBORAH NEEDLEMAN 


A ROSE IS A ROSE IS A ROSE 


Over THE past few years, within the field of French floristry, one 
name has risen to prominence: Louis-Géraud Castor. A virtuoso of 
the arts and sciences of transforming petals into visual poetry, the 
Paris-based Castor has spent half a decade quietly carving out his 
own niche that balances a profound connection with nature with 
a flair for art and design that transcends mere arrangement. Castor’s 
journey — which began with a degree in archaeology and art history 
at the Sorbonne, before transitioning into a distinguished career as an 
antiques dealer, with a particular specialism in Art Deco — is marked 
by its unexpected twists. 

In his early days as an antique dealer, Castor would visit flea mar- 
kets each morning hunting for unique finds; although since estab- 
lishing his own floral atelier in Le Marais in 2017, his routine has 
barely changed. Today, he frequents flower markets daily in search 
of the most captivating colours and textures, and in the process of 
arrangement, Castor leans on his art history background and expertise 
in everything from colour theory to composition. From the field to 
the atelier, his blooms are typically arranged against the minimal- 
ist, naturally lit backdrop of the studio at Castor Fleuriste, coming 
together something that more closely resembles a piece of sculpture 
than your typical floral arrangement. While he now counts Lemaire, 
Hermés, and Prada among his clients, Castor has lost none of that 
early enchantment and excitement for the subtle beauty and ephem- 
eral magic of florals. Sometimes life’s unexpected twists can lead to 
the most beautiful blossoms. 


* * * * * * 


— DONNA SALEK 
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BELLA FREUD 


“My interiors are calm but steeped in muted colour — I am not a minimalist, and the colour reflects how full of feeling I am. 
I am also quite shy, and a private person. I think my intertors suggest a lot, rather than being overt.” 
BELLA FREUD 
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JEBI LABEMBIKA 


“My studio is like my second temple, after my body. It’s always more exciting to be spontaneous, playing with the layout of the room when you get 
fed up with it, as nothing 1s more exciting to me than the possibility of change. Take that away and I feel stranded — and nobody wants that.” 
JEBI LABEMBIKA 
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SELF-PORTRAIT AND OPPOSITE PHOTOGRAPH BY ED ROLLITT 


EDeROLELVIT 


“T build rooms. Rooms with objects in, Rooms with memories, sounds, smells, dust, soil, dirt. A broken glass — who broke it? 
A dishevelled bed — who festered here? A bow! of soil, a burnt cloak, a plucked feather. Who lived here?” 


ED ROLLITT 
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“When it comes to decorating, if I have an intention, it has to be prompted by the space or the object. That might look spontaneous, 
but it will already be — or become — part of a plan. That's just how my mind works: don’t say or draw it unless you 
know how to get it done in a fashion that makes it look as apparently spontaneous as the conversation that engendered it.” 
MARK BETTY 
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VENETIA SCOTT 


“My bedroom is my favourite room in the house. It has a huge sleigh bed, wall-to-wall leopard print carpet, 
warm blue jute wallpaper, and a huge picture of a gold moon by Piers ‘fackson. It’s a dark lair.” 
VENETIA SCOTT 
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FORKING out — A sterling silver cutlery 
set by Griegst features a swirling handle 
and carries a touch of the psychedelic. 


It’s a trip. 
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UPWARD sPirRAL — A swirling table 
lamp by Viola Lanari, made of plaster 
of Paris and brass, leads up to a glowing 
centrepiece: the eureka moment of 
a filament bulb. 
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by the self-described “troublemaker and 
silversmith” David Clarke is crafted from 


a head-turning comb 
plate, pewter, and steel. 


SITTING PRETTY — A chair by Georgian 
design duo Rooms Studio embodies raw 


elegance, marrying form with function 


to strangely seductive (and artfully 
scratched) effect. 
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PUMPING IRON — Break a sweat with 
these ergonomic weights by the New York- 
based design studio Vagujhelyi, and admire 
‘their alluring, provocative forms. 
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FAMILIAR FACE — The queen of pots: 


this elaborate ceramic amphora by 
Tancredi di Carcaci finds the goddess 
Athena in the starring role. 
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BOTTOMS up — If you're feeling thirsty, 
take a sip from Verre d’Onge’s wonky 
wine bottle — filled to the brim with 


Trés-Précieux-Sang. 
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RARE BIRD — Feed the birds, tuppence 
a bag: J.W. Anderson’s delightful pigeon 


clutch is the cult item of the moment. 


PILLOW TALK — This one-off cushion by 
Peter Copping and Rambert Rigaud’s La 
Carliére is patchworked from fragments 
of 1920s needlework for a timeless finish. 
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lamp base by the 
Isabelle Sicart 
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CITY OF THE SUN 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
RICCARDO MARIA CHIACCHIO 


ON A BALMy summer afternoon in the historic heart of Naples, the 
sound of whizzing motorcycles and the clatter of plates at lunchtime 
begins to subside, and a hush falls over its cobbled streets and laby- 
rinthine passageways. An elderly woman enters her home to shelter 
from the peak of the day’s heat. Before crossing the threshold, she 
greets the benevolent spirit of La Bella ‘Mbriana, then steps inside 
to lay her a place at the table. 

According to Neapolitan legend, La Bella ‘Mbriana was a beauti- 
ful young woman left at the altar by her fiance, and in the process of 
grieving, she crossed over to an otherworldly realm. Ever since, she 
has meandered through the streets, slipping in and out of its houses to 
peacefully spy on the city’s inhabitants, and bring order where there 
was chaos. Here, she returns again to visit two schoolboy brothers 

— the innocence of the young allows them a clearer window into the 
world of the spirits, so legend says — and guides them on an odyssey 
through their beloved city. 

In the neighbourhood of Cilento, striped fabrics by Etro flutter 
from the balconies, as the ghost of Princess Sanseverino mournfully 
wanders the streets. Along the cobbled alleyways of the centro storico, 
the mysterious equestrian sculpture of the Cavallo Carafa — variously 
rumoured to have been carved by either Virgil or Donatello — is shad- 
owed by a swirl of pink Tekla sheets. The two brothers eventually lead 
the spirit back to the staircase of their home, passing by the Fountain 
of the Enchantments, whose waters the most powerful Neapolitan 
witches would use for their potions and spells. 

Finally, La Bella ‘Mbriana departs, dancing along the Discesa del 
Petraio, the vertiginous staircases connecting the city’s Vomero and 
Chiaia districts. As far back as the 13th century, local washerwomen 
would use it to scrub their linens, singing and chanting as they did so. 
Fesce sole, jesce sole, nun te fa cchin suspira... 
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PHOTOGRAPHY RICCARDO MARIA CHIACCHIO; PHOTOGRAPHY ASSISTANT GESUALDO LANZA, CASTING TERESA SALVATRICE, 
MODELS ALESSANDRO RIVIECCO, FABRIZIA LANZOTTI, LOCAL PRODUCTION WONDER AGENCY, PRODUCTION DEEPIKA PATEL AT GW+ 


WE HAVE ALWAYS 
LIVED IN THE CASTLE 
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In the heart of rural Shropshire, where the borderlands of England melt into 
the mountains of Wales, Lady Amanda Harlech has carved out her very own 
wild, wonderful paradise. Here, Rosalind fana discovers why this majestic — 
and ever-so-slightly mystical — corner of England continues to enchant. 


My CONVERSATION wiTH Amanda Harlech takes place during the 
lowering last days of August: a time when the landscape is splashed 
purple with heather, blackberries, and small, sharp winberries under- 
foot that stain rocks and boot soles. Our conversation ends up being 
delayed, first because she’s had to take her horse in from a storm, and 
then because she had to make supper. By the time we speak, she says, 
a “smudge of rain has wiped out the hills” that normally form the 
expansive view from her farmhouse. 

It’s an apt introduction to life in North Shropshire. Harlech grew 
up in London but has had a deep connection with these borderlands 
where England dissolves into Wales for nearly forty years. Harlech 
is best known for having been a young John Galliano’s right-hand 
woman, and later Karl Lagerfeld’s. People used to call her a muse. 
Now the term is ‘creative consultant’: a curiously dry (if appropriately 
expansive) way of describing someone whose job for decades has been 
a weaver of narrative connections, visual threads, and half-formed 
silhouettes. She is both eye and executor; trusted sounding board, and 
midwife of emerging ideas. 

Work might still take her all over the world (recent jobs include 
being a creative consultant on the Met’s exhibition “Karl Lagerfeld: 
A Line of Beauty” in New York, and ongoing work for Fendi in 
Rome), but it’s here that she feels most rooted. It’s a somewhat 
unlikely location. Shropshire is a sparsely populated county, full of 
rolling farmland, ancient trees, and terrible railway connections. It is 
neither stylish nor typically picturesque. There are no chocolate box 
Cotswold villages here, nor landmarks drawing tourists from across 
the country. Shropshire could disappear and most of us wouldn’t 
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notice. And yet, it is also a place that borders not only countries 
but times and planes. Here, one has the sense of what Harlech calls 
“ancient rhythms”: a feeling of being very close not only to the historic, 
but the mythic. 

Harlech first discovered the area in the 1980s when she “fell in 
love with Francis Ormsby-Gore: madly, completely and utterly and 
incredibly.” Ormsby-Gore, also known as the sixth baron of Harlech, 
lived in Oswestry on the edge of the family’s Brogyntyn Estate. “We 
had a few years of me coming up from London after finishing work at 
Harper’s, on the train that had compartments, and he picked me up 
from Wolverhampton,” Harlech explains. “We got married in 1986, 
so [then it was] young children and learning about gardening and 
beginning to work with John.” She shot campaigns with Galliano at 
Glyn, Ormsby-Gore’s other family estate near Talsarnau, and threw 
herself into countryside life. “You can fall in love with the person, 
but you also fall in love with the earth that they stand on,” she says. 
Like many of her statements, this is delivered in a tone at once airy 
and certain — a brisk matter-of-factness mingling with unabashed 
romanticism. 

The couple divorced in the late 1990s, but Harlech got to keep 
Shropshire too. In 2000, she bought Shrewardine Farm. It is encir- 
cled by hills, the rocky formation of the Stiperstones “all jagged like 
broken teeth” in the distance. Beyond the river at the bottom of the 
garden lies Wales. “Obviously, there’s horizontal time and vertical 
time,” Harlech says. “It actually seems like yesterday that I moved in 
here with no plumbing. But it’s wonderful.” Harlech has made a lot 
of changes since those no-plumbing days, with walls knocked through, 
trees planted, and the garden turned into a haven for kites, gold- 
finches, and “a healthy population of foxes,” but to her, the house is 
an eternally “unfinished story.” Every incremental change to the space 
has been carefully considered, each room allocated its use over time, 
then decorated and redecorated in line with Harlech’s mood. 
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“It’s not a big house,” she says. “It makes it easier to heat in those 
cold, windy, blasted months of winter.” The kitchen is the heart 
of the place, with its reaching view of mauve hills and a constant 
stream of produce from the garden: potatoes, beans, chard, tomatoes, 
cucumbers. Her writing desk is also by a good window, overlooking 
a magnificent tree that she likes to photograph in all seasons, docu- 
menting the day-to-day — and sometimes hour-to-hour — shifts in 
the landscape. On the desk, there sit three Stone Age arrowheads 
(“very pleasing”) and a little clay figurine of her dog Albertine made 
by her brother-in-law. Next to it is a Victorian legal filing cabinet, its 
cubbyholes stuffed full of photos that her daughter Tallulah has been 
helping her archive. 

Harlech is always rearranging favoured objects and artworks — 
a process she likens to collage. “The accumulation of stuff has to be 
watched because we change and our connections to things change,” 
she adds, sagely. “It’s really important to be courageous and not hang 
on to {it all] ... Unless it’s incredibly beautiful, it’s better that some- 
body else has the joy of finding it.” 

It’s hard not to hang on to things, though, when your job involves 
working closely with some of the world’s most féted designers. One 
of the spare bedrooms is now known as the boudoir. ‘That’s where she 
keeps her extraordinary collection of clothes, stretching from Chanel 
couture to vintage 1920s silk wedding dresses bought from a vintage 
shop in nearby Welshpool (perfect for the Italian heat, apparently). 
There’s no temperature-controlled vault or endless layers of acid-free 
tissue paper here though. Instead, everything is hung up where she can 
see it — and checked regularly for moths. “I hate the idea of things 
being shut away and never worn,” she explains. “They’re all aired and 
looked at and I try to wear different [items].” 

For a while, she was photographing the clothes in one of her out- 
houses, but now they have largely been turned over to an outdoor gym, 
while her painting studio is in the old granary. It is these individual 
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spaces that dictate her routine here. In the summer, she rises at 6AM 
There are tasks both practical (lighting the woodburner) and ground- 
ing (meditation, yoga) to get underway. There is a garden to check 
— “picking some mulberries or going in the polytunnel” — and a river 
to swim in or sit next to. Harlech always tries to ride her horse for 
several hours, before running errands in Shrewsbury or further afield. 

All of this builds to the point in the day where she can get into 
the studio. Right now, she’s working on “some resin nests made out 
of chandelier bits with an egg and feathers” which are “definitely 
pagan,” and a large-scale oil painting of a woman in the bath. Much 
of Harlech’s life in Shropshire is centred around living life in the 
immediate — physically active, atmospherically immersive — but it’s 
painting where this feels most intense. “It becomes like a sort of cliff 
face struggle. Why are you doing this? It's so impossible. But in that strug- 
gle, there is a present that is so extraordinarily, invigoratingly real,” 
she explains. “It’s the same feeling as getting into cold water where 
there’s a click at the base of your neck [and who] you are is completely 
released, because you’ve been completely separated from all the awful 
datives of must do, should, ought.” 

It was Lagerfeld who pushed Harlech to turn to art. The designer 
never visited her here, although he did ask several times about the 
nearest place to land a private jet. “My panic!” Harlech exclaims, “Of 
course there’s Shawbry, but that has too short a runway.” In lieu of his 
actual presence, he sent boxes of books and plenty of encouragement. 

“T think he would have loved the kind of hands-on feel of this place,” 
she adds. “There was part of him that always wanted a painting studio. 
He encouraged me to paint and take pictures, which is why he gave 
me some beautiful cameras. But you know, it’s a long trip... It would 
have been out of his way.” 

Remoteness is a drawback and an asset. It requires a willingness to 
settle in for long journeys, but its rewards are great — a feeling of total 
seclusion, a place of escape and solitary reflection. “I’m really lucky, 
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because to see places like Rome, for example, it’s so beautiful, it’s so 
incredible,” Harlech says of the endless toggle between her fast-paced 
working life and the slower rhythms found here. “When I get back, 
my eye has somehow been sharpened again. I see. And I will move 
things and change things and edit things, with a vigour that if I lived 
here all the time, possibly I wouldn’t have. Also, there’s a fervour to 
get back into everything: a joy of cooking, a joy of going into the 
garden, a joy of just walking on a rainy day.” 
* * * * * * 


— ROSALIND JANA 
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TERWORTH, SITTINGS EDITOR ALISTER MACKIE AT STREETERS, ART DIRECTION SIMON B. MORCH, 
ZINA, FASHION ASSISTANT IZZI LEWIN, VIDEOGRAPHER EDIE ASHLEY, 


R DEEPIKA PATEL, PRODUCER LILY FENDALL, PRODUCTION RUNNER GEORGIA KANNREUTHER, PRODUCTION GW+ 
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LIONS AND 
SHADOWS 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
VITALI GELWICH 


SITTINGS EDITOR 
KATY ENGLAND 


Tucked away in a leafy corner of Berlin’s embassy quarter, just steps away 
Srom the sprawling urban park that is Tiergarten, sits a striking ambassadorial 
villa dating back to the 19305. It’s here, on the light-filled first floor, 

that Stefano Pilati has carved out his own mysterious slice of paradise. 


Tue Traian DESIGNER found his way to the city of Berlin nearly 
a decade ago, after leaving his role as creative director at the house 
of Yves Saint Laurent in 2012 and heading in search of pastures — or 
pavements — new. “I was in another apartment when I first moved 
to Berlin, and I wasn’t necessarily looking to find a new home, as 
I wasn’t even sure how long I would stay here,” Pilati recalls. “But 
thanks to a friend I visited this apartment by chance, and I decided — 
probably because of the apartment — to stay in the city a little longer.” 

What was once a little longer, has now become a whole /ot longer. 
For while Pilati has, over the years since, forged his own path as 
a designer — first, through his role as head of design at Ermenegildo 
Zegna, and then with his own label Random Identities, which he 
launched in 2017 — the project of piecing together his Berlin home 
lies especially close to his heart. “In my personal life, my relation- 
ship at the time was just at the beginning, so there was this spirit of 
not only building something together, but also living together — and 
therefore growing our relationship,” he adds. “So there’s a feeling of 
being settled here. That’s it, really.” 

Stepping into the expansive space, it’s not hard to see why Pilati 
would feel so at home; so settled. (He also maintains a studio on 
the top floor, overlooking the treetops and the eaves of neighbouring 
buildings.) “You have this incredible perspective and depth from one 
room to another, which feels more typical of French apartments,” he 
says. “The doors are very majestic, but it’s from the 1930s, which is 
a very bold, simple, functional kind of architecture. There’s nothing 
grand about it.” Indeed, the apartment is defined first and foremost 
by its wide open rooms, each leading on to the other by double doors 
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flung wide, all tied together by its mid-century parquet flooring. 
In the central living area, an enormous fiddle-leaf fig plant shades 
the sleek grey velvet sofas, bringing the Tiergarten backdrop, visible 
through the windows, indoors. 

Dotted along the walls and placed across tabletops is an eclectic 
array of furniture and objects that speak to Pilati’s life spent travelling 
the globe — as well as his wandering, endlessly curious eye. ‘There’s 
a wooden chair carved in the shape of a hand, a towering curved horn 
placed atop a mahogany console table, and a moody photograph of 
Francis Bacon in his later years. There’s a set of wire ants whose 
placement moves regularly — Pilati explains he was drawn to them in 
a Paris flea market for their simple craftsmanship and the shadows 
they cast throughout the day — and a bronze statuette of a classical 
discus thrower, that was once gifted to him by a friend in America. 
“When I moved from Milan to Paris, and Paris to Berlin, there were 
these little things that were always scattered in the house and that 
have always been with me,” he says, smiling. “They almost feel like 
my relatives, or my children.” 

It’s partly this deep sense of attachment that makes it hard for 
Pilati to define what it is about an object that attracts him — in his own 
words, “it’s funny, because I’ve never really talked about it before, 
so it’s hard to define.” But look closer, and there are throughlines to 
be found. There are the quietly masculine surfaces of dark wood and 
lacquer, or the animal figurines and antique horns that speak to his 
love of nature. There is an obsession with the interplay of textures — 
something which may have bled across from his work in fashion, you 
imagine — and an eye for warped, jagged forms that falls somewhere 
between the work of the early Cubists and Herbert Read’s Geometry 
of Fear. 

Yet even if Pilati could sum it all up in a few sentences, he’d prob- 
ably prefer not to. “I think it’s just linked to my personality,” he says, 
after a moment to consider the question. “I’m not sure where my 
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attraction to big spaces comes from, but the impulse to decorate those 
spaces is really just about pleasing my eyes, or pleasing my instinct 
for comfort.” He also emphasises that his approach to buying objects 
has always been that of a decorator, not a collector. “I’ve never been 
someone to say, oh, I collect modern furniture, or I collect 1930s 
vases, or anything like that. Everything I’ve bought is because it needs 
to fit a certain sensibility that I created inside the house. I could call 
it a dynamic, I could call it an experience, I could call it a narrative, 
I could call it a history. But all these elements are a bit scattered, and 
I suppose that the leitmotif through it all is purely my taste.” 

It’s that which made it such a breeze for Pilati to throw open 
his doors for Scenery, even if he usually only invites guests over to 
host the odd dinner party during the film festival or the art bien- 
nale. (The largest room in the house, and therefore the most obvious 
entertaining space, was quickly earmarked as Pilati’s bedroom when 
he moved in.) “But doing this shoot is easy, in the sense that it’s my 
habitat, so it’s not like I have to prepare anything or display anything 

— this is my house, these are my objects,” he adds. “They represent my 
story. In a way, it feels like an interesting portrait of me, somehow, 
without me in it — through my objects.” Could it encourage him to 
invite people into his sanctuary more often? “To invite people into 
my home?” Pilati says, mulling it over, before breaking into another 
smile. “Of course. That’s something that I always do with pleasure.” 


* * * * * * 
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DEALERS CHOICE 


PE OdO G REA ERY, 
OSCAR FOSTER-KANE 


SITTINGS EDITOR 
WILFRED LEWIS 


In 2022, Robert Kime, the legendary antiques dealer and decorator to King 
Charles, died at the age of 76. Here, Wilfred Lewts visits Kime’s London 
home in the days before it would be dismantled for auction — and reflects on 
the hidden stories of endless curiosity and the collector’s instinct held within 
its walls. 


SOMEWHERE ON THE BANKS Of the Nile, around three-and-a-half- 
thousand years ago, a small wooden figure, depicting a herdsman, 
was laid to rest in the tomb of an unknown worthy. The purpose of 
these figures — whether sailors, or butchers — was to preserve and 
provide the depicted trade for the benefit of the deceased in the after- 
life. By a path known only to that herdsman, he came to be stood 
upon a table in the home of Robert Kime, the great dealer-decorator, 
at the time of his death in August 2022. 

The so often unknowable life of an object is something to mar- 
vel at; their physical presence in our own time is a tangible and very 
human link to the past. Whether a precious stone, absorbed into the 
regalia of a conquering regime, or a knapped flint, once used to scrape 
pelts on the Wiltshire Downs, all things have a voice for those pre- 
pared to listen. Robert Kime, among many things, was a collector of 
the most extraordinary breadth and a man most definitely prepared 
to listen, and to share. 

Robert’s career as an antiques dealer began early, while he was still 
a student. Turning to the trade as a means of financially supporting his 
mother and covering his tuition, success was a prerequisite. Fortunately, 
from the outset, Kime was able to demonstrate the rare and searching 
eye that has, with time, secured his place among the greats of his pro- 
fession. Pioneering his own kind of imagined English interior, admir- 
ers were quick to seek his counsel and achieve for themselves the soft 
and comfortable chic that is now synonymous with his name. 

With his death, Robert left behind a still thriving business and 
two homes, one in London and another in the South of France, each 
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replete with a lifetime’s acquisitions. It was our privilege to take the 
last photographs of Robert’s London home, just two days prior to its 
dismantlement and dispersal for sale at auction. What was most strik- 
ing, and perhaps lent greater poignancy by the collection’s impending 
fate, was the placement of the objects. Robert’s hand was present in 
every decision and association. In miniature, upon a single table top, 
it was possible to perceive the varied lines of taste for which he’ll 
be remembered. As Robert’s friend and mentor, Geoffrey Bennison, 
himself a master at mixing objects to best emotional effect, observed: 
“Something ordinary put next to something beautiful creates a fusion: 
objects should be at different levels of emotion to avoid rivalry; the 
ordinary can be elevated and the beautiful made more accessible.” 

When it came to the things he owned, Robert’s genius lay not 
in seeking out the most prestigious examples or rarefied provenances. 
Instead, it was his ability to craft an embracing world in which such 
disparate elements as a Medieval bezoar and a tin tray, decorated 
by one of the Bloomsbury Group, could feel at home together. 
Determined that his interiors “should convey a sense of safety and 
a feeling of permanence,” Kime achieved this both through and for 
his chosen objects. 

Of course, as a dealer, everything had a price, and his staff speak 
with affectionate frustration of his constant borrowing from and 
lending to the shop’s available stock. Similarly, many clients are able 
to recall an invitation to his previous flat, above the shop, to view 
that one off-market thing which might be just what you’re looking 
for. Far from diminishing the connection between owner and object, 
however, the role of dealer lends a further dimension. Not only have 
some of the greatest interiors been those made by dealers, but their 
personal collections act as a biography of sorts. When your livelihood 
depends on the selling of the finest things you can source, how do you 
decide what to keep for yourself? Some of the objects present in these 
photographs were purchased in the earliest days of Robert’s career, 
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while others had only just arrived and were still sat in a cardboard box, 
inscribed R.Kime in black felt tip pen by their proud vendor. 

It is perhaps best to describe what is documented here not as 
a collection but as a community — an assemblage of things brought 
alive through memory and association. While for many, the fact that 
they were owned and loved by Robert Kime may represent the apo- 
gee of their tale thus far, there is no knowing where their journey 
will take them, nor which will meet again on the table of some yet 
unborn collector. 


* * * * * * 


— WILFRED LEWIS 
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IN THE HALF-LIFE 
OF A DRUG 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
ADRIANNA GLAVIANO 


EDITED BY 
STELLA SCHNABEL 


In 2014, the artist, poet, and critic Rene Ricard passed away at the age of 67. 
Fle left behind him an illustrious creative legacy that spanned over five decades, 
from bis early days as a teenager bouncing around Warhol's Factory to bis 
final years as a doyen of the New York art scene. Along the way, his distinc- 
tive paintings — a testament to his way with words, incorporating “accusations, 
recriminations, reproaches, and, of course, odes” — developed a cult following 
among a certain kind of collector, unafraid to have Ricard’s bold, playful decla- 
rations and statements of fierce intent hung from their walls. 

Frere, at the invitation of Stella Schnabel, some of Ricard’s most avid 
fans and collectors — Kate Moss, Vito Schnabel, Zac Posen, Helen Harrington 
Marden, and her late husband, the great Brice Marden — open up their doors 
to Scenery to reveal a handful of the artist’s most cryptic and compelling 
works, in the intimacy of their homes. 
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In the Half-Life of a Drug, 2003 


COURTESY OF KATE MOSS 


Rainy October for Helen, 2005 


COURTESY OF HELEN HARRINGTON MARDEN 


Poison, 1989 
COURTESY OF HELEN HARRINGTON MARDEN 


Untitled (“Then love takes us...”), 2011 
COURTESY’ OF HELEN HARRINGTON MARDEN 


Lingam, 1990 


COURTESY OF HELEN HARRINGTON MARDEN 


Boat, 1990 
COURTESY OF HELEN HARRINGTON MARDEN 


Untitled (As the Magician...), 2011 
COURTESY OF VITO SCHNABEL 


Untitled, UNDATED 
COURTESY OF HELEN HARRINGTON MARDEN 


Five Wolves in a Tree, UNDATED 
COURTESY OF HELEN HARRINGTON MARDEN 


Hell, 2005 


COURTESY OF VITO SCHNABEL 


Helen of Troy, UNDATED 
COURTESY OF HELEN HARRINGTON MARDEN 


Untitled (“Then love takes us...”), 2011 
COURTESY OF ZAC POSEN 
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IN DREAMS 


“l?M ALWAYS LOOKING FOR objects that have a certain quality to 
them,” says Gerald Lajoie from their home in Montréal. “I’m drawn 
to colors that have aged beautifully, or surfaces that have developed 
an unusual texture.” Despite the radically inventive sculptural forms 
of their artworks and assemblages — which, across the following pages, 
can be glimpsed carried and hanging from the body of the Mexican- 
Canadian artist themselves — the majority of the pieces they make 
have been whizzed up from antique objects, sourced through a mix of 
intensive research and pure instinct. “It’s not logical,” they add. “It’s 
all about the process of making.” 

Lajoie’s creative journey began with a brief stint at art school 
before they dropped out to focus full-time on making clothes. “It was 
never anything commercial,” they say. “It was always artistically driven, 
rather than being about starting a brand or anything.” During this 
time, Lajoie also began working in the art department on film produc- 
tions, where they first began learning the art of upholstery. “I started 
making furniture just for my own apartment, and then curtains, and 
then during the pandemic people started buying it,” they explain of 
their accidental route into the art and design world. (In 2022, they 
participated in their first exhibition in Montréal and have since shown 
in Toronto and Gatineau, Quebec. ) 

The origins of the individual pieces that Lajoie alchemically 
transforms are kept deliberately mysterious, even if they do whisper 
of a deeper historical resonance. “Looking back across the history 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 
ETIENNE SAINT-DENIS 


FASHION 
SHAHAN ASSADOURIAN 


of furniture, it can teach you a lot about the social and political con- 
text,” they add, highlighting the stacking Dutch sulipiere as a sym- 
bol of early globalization. “You had the Dutch empire discovering 
Chinese porcelain, and then commissioning these vases to hold 
Turkish flowers. There’s an impossibility to the object that’s very 
interesting to me.” But for Lajoie, it’s just as much about realizing 
their own, off-kilter form of beauty too. “It’s not pretending not to 
be a piece of furniture,” they add. “But it just encourages you to look 
at it again — the second time, a little more carefully.” 


* * * * * * 
—— LIAM HESS 
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THE RED HOUSE ON THE SEA 


As THE PHOTOGRAPHER Malick Bodian describes it, the small 
town of Ngaparou on the coast of Senegal — just an hour’s drive 
from the capital of Dakar — is roughly equivalent to what the South 
of France is for Parisians: a place where time seems to slow down. 
It’s here that Bodian recently completed the construction of his ele- 
gant home, Casa Aram, in which there is no studio, no desk, and 
a swimming pool made of the same red terracotta as the rest of the 
structure. The frenetic pace of city life doesn’t just slow down here 
— it stops altogether. 

Having first risen to prominence as a fashion model, Bodian is 
accustomed to long periods of travel. But despite some of the fabrics, 
custom furniture, and fittings being inspired by his stays at hotels 
around the world, the overall design and material choices of his 
new home are based largely on the peculiarities of Senegal’s climate. 
A circular well framing a fig tree at the centre features a domed roof 
creating a natural aeration system. Terracotta, used both in brick 
form and as a paste-like substance to coat every surface, makes for 
breathable walls. 

And while most homes in the area are built in concrete, Bodian 
wanted to pull inspiration from his travels around other parts of 
West Africa and eliminate the need for air conditioning. Some tribes 
in Mali and Guinea, Bodian says, have proven that terracotta helps 
people live longer lives, while the use of locally sourced dimb wood 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 
BENJAMIN COPPOLA 


adds an earthier note, framed by steel and glass details. Yet while 
Casa Aram may be a place for Bodian to find calm, he hasn’t quite 
got there yet: on his bi-monthly visits so far, he’s still occupied with 
gardening and fine-tuning the interiors. “I haven’t been able to relax 
yet,” he admits. “But having this dream come to life is a weight off 
my shoulders.” 


* * * * * * 
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PHOTOGRAPHY BENJAMIN COPPOLA, PRODUCTION DEEPIKA PATEL AT GW+ 


LIGHT WORKERS 


THE ORIGIN sTory of the New York-based design project Marrow 
Project is one of love, curiosity, and a dash of pandemic-driven inge- 
nuity — all born from the minds of the creative (and romantic) duo 
Rafael Prieto and Loup Sarion. They found their source of inspira- 
tion in an unconventional corner of domestic life: the aftermath of 
dinner parties, and more specifically, the shapes and remains of bones 
that are left lingering on plates. “The process actually began when we 
were speaking about lighting for my own apartment,” Prieto explains. 
“From there, after creating the first fixture, it organically evolved into 
an ongoing project and we began exhibiting our work.” 

Yet there’s nothing macabre here: instead, the end result is one 
of delicate sophistication, realised through double-weave linen grace- 
fully stretched over steel frames. “We explored different materials, 
such as resin and beeswax, but we appreciated the softness and gen- 
tleness of linen,” Sarion adds. Finding the right linen was crucial: the 
material needed to be transparent enough to show the details of its 
texture, but not overly so, and with the help of a skilled lamp maker 
who weaved the material for them, they achieved the ideal tension. 
“We love the juxtaposition between the rigidity of the structures and 
the feminine, softer touch of the sheer linen that compliments the 
curved lines and allows for a more muted illumination,” says Prieto. 
It’s the perfect meeting of beauty and brains — and bones. 


* * * * * * 


— DONNA SALEK 
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TERRA FIRMA 


“IT HAD WANTED to be an artist until I was 30 years old, but had 
struggled as a painter,” says artist Ivan Terestchenko, who relocated 
to Tuscany two years ago from the south coast of France to pursue 
ceramics full-time. In the heart of Chianti, somewhere a little south 
of Florence and a little north of Siena, Terestchenko spends his 
days sculpting clay at his studio, housed in a fabbrica, or old factory 
building, just minutes from his home. “I wasn’t good at painting, 
and I hadn’t found my voice, so I became a photographer instead.” 
For a while, Terestchenko honed his unique eye for maximalist interi- 
ors while shooting for publications including Casa Vogue and The World 
of Interiors, and what led him back to painting was a practice that lay 
outside of the creative realm entirely: surfing. 

It began with watercolours of the wave-riders Terestchenko 
observed on the beaches of the Basque coast — “I would cut the paper 
and they turned into little figurines,” he recalls — soon developed 
into miniature glazed ceramics. After showing a few of his pieces to 
a friend, the late illustrator and painter Pierre Le-Tan, Terestchenko 
realised he might be on to something. “Surprisingly enough, he liked 
them very much,” Terestchenko recalls. “He had the most exquisite 
taste, so it was an immense thing that he would take to them.” Next 
came an introduction to the gallerist Pierre Passabon, who began to 
represent Terestchenko, and a handful of exhibitions in Paris and 
London. “By then, the surfers were gone but the figures remained,” 
Terestchenko explains. 

As for his move to Tuscany, Terestchenko explains it was really 
just happenstance: his lease was up on his home in France, he was 
in Florence, and he looked around and thought, “here seems okay.” 
(Terestchenko’s words, not mine.) “It had the beauty,” he adds. 
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“It’s an extraordinary city — and with very good tools.” With access 
to larger kilns and the wealth of inspiration from the Renaissance 
masterpieces that dot every street corner as creative fuel, the artist 
was able to grow his practice, evolving from smaller two-dimensional 
to sizeable three-dimensional figures, while still working on figura- 
tive sculptures inspired by both the male form and Etrsucan history. 
“When I arrived in Tuscany I was overwhelmed by all the influence 
I could find here: classical, guattrocento, Etruscan,” he says. “Tuscany 
is a big open museum. It took at least a year to digest that and turn it 
into something, until it suddenly came out almost by itself.” 

One specific gift that was endowed to Terestchenko by the 
Etruscans is his material, galestro. While most ceramic designers 
work with industrial clay and usually glaze, Terestchenko’s material 
is organic. “It is the same clay that they used 2000 years ago,” he 
explains. “It doesn’t glaze, but has a natural texture that becomes even 
more enhanced in its variations when you wax it, while otherwise it is 
very matt, like a stone. I decided not to add colour, but to keep it as 
as simple as possible — to reveal how noble this material is, and the 
hidden beauty of it.” 

Between lingering at home in the morning, and working alone in 
the studio by afternoon, the artist strolls around the city in passeggiata , 
studying the composition of those he passes on the street. “I look at 
people very closely, and sometimes stare at them in a rude manner,” 
he laughs. “I want to see the curvature of the nose, the eyes, how 
the jawline falls.” Through Terestchenko’s gimlet eye, no jawline falls 
quite the same. 


* * * * * * 


— AMELIA ABRAHAM 
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My PINK AFFLICTION was not my idea. Among the many conversa- 
tions I had with Simon B. Morch around making objects for Scenery, 
I remember discussing why my previous attempts at creating vibrant 
colours in salt glaze had always been unsuccessful — and in particular, 
why it’s so difficult to achieve that perfect shade of pink. In response, 
Simon sent me over some of Lucie Rie’s pink pots as aesthetic inspira- 
tion, and unbeknownst to Simon, I had recently been to an exhibition 
of Lucie Rie’s pots at Kettle’s Yard. When it comes to inspiration, 
timing is everything. I had already been considering the limitations 
of salt glaze and accepting the impossibility of achieving certain col- 
ours when working with slips and glazes. I now saw the challenge of 
pink pots from a new perspective — outside of the world of salt glaze, 
to which I have devoted much of my career. 

I can trace my fascination with pink lustreware back to a book that 
I have had in my possession since I was at school: titled Tyneside Pottery , 
it was given to me by my uncle who worked for the local authority 
library. Conversations with Eleanor Maguire about historical lustre- 
ware have also been very important in my investigation — and although 
many of the companies that used to produce lustres don’t exist any- 
more, Eleanor was able to gift me some historical samples, warning 
me that none of them would ever be repeatable. Some of the tiny glass 
vials had barely enough lustre for one pot, without any indication of 
what it was, or the colour it might produce. The absence of these 
details allowed me to be truly free, working without any expected out- 
comes. Many people strive for repeatability, afraid of being unable to 
achieve past success — but it is the very prospect of creating something 
I cannot replicate that excites me. 
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My first attempts failed, but as Darwin said, “there is no good 
observation without speculation.” I discovered my own technique of 
dispersing the lustre by accident while trying to clean up a spillage. 
Each firing resulted in an increased mastery of my invented technique, 
but diminished how long I would be able to continue. And as I reflect 
on these mugs now this lustre episode has come to its end, each exists 
as a single entity, yet forms part of a collective group, mapping out 
the results of these experiments. I don’t feel like any of these mugs 
are crying out to be used. It is almost as if they are functioning on 
a slightly different level, or have a different sort of preciousness by vir- 
tue of the fact that they will never be repeated and maybe never used. 

My wife Julia often comments on my mindset — especially when 
I am firing my kiln. Sometimes I complain about my self-imposed 
pace of work and that I should give myself more time to think, but she 
always reassures me I don’t need it. | remember the essence of a haiku 
I read, which was “seeing is direct seeing.” Hesitate and think about 
it, and you have gone astray. 


* * * * * * 


— STEVE HARRISON 
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A COLLECTION OF PRODUCTS EXCLUSIVE TO SCENERY 


AVAILABLE FOR PURCHASE AT SCENERY-LTD.COM 


AVAILABLE IN A VARIETY Of versatile shapes, these one-of-a- 


kind lampshades by Mark Betty for Scenery have been crafted from 
marbled mid-century endpapers. oe 


VINTAGE MARBLE / FM /§ 1/2 SHADE (2.4...00 
VINTAGE MARBLE ($C / 6 SHADE. ..4..55 755). 


VINTAGE MARBLE /M@/i11/2 SHADE .... 000 


VINTAGE MARBLE / sc / 8° SHADE WITH WAXED CORD 
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oil and burnt ochre. 


ONE SIZE, EDITION OF 3. 
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An embroider~ed ane 


THESE OPULENT CAST METAL brooches featuring the Scenery mark are 


made from brass and two-micron silver plating, with a silk dupion base in 
emerald green or black then embroidered with real seed beads and pearls. 
OVAL BROOCH (GREEN AND BLACK) 


DIAMOND BROOCH (GREEN AND BLACK) 


velvet Donne —~ 


ABLE IN GREEN, BURGUNDY, AND BLACK, 
harming oversized hats by the English maker 
ce Millinery and Scenery feature adjustable 
nd brass eyelets. 


CA cotton bandana 5 


MADE IN ENGLAND for Scenery and featuring 


imperfect patterns by Orto Print Studio, these cotton 
poplin bandanas are accessories for any season. 


GREEN BURGUNDY) 1BLACK) () amt sa clee es 2 


These collectible tassels were one of 2,400 originally 
made for the 1959 production of Ben-Hur, according to 
the ledgers of north London’s Henry Newbery & Co, 
the world’s most historic maker of passementerie. 
ONE STYLE 
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PHOTOGRAPHY OSCAR FOSTER-KANE, SITTINGS EDITOR ALISTER MACKIE AT STREETERS, ART DIRECTION SIMON B. MORCH, 
PHOTOGRAPHY ASSISTANTS BENJAMIN BUTCHER AND TOM HITZ, SET DESIGN PHOEBE SHAKESPEARE, SET DESIGN 
ASSISTANT EMILY AVERY, FASHION ASSISTANT IZZI LEWIN, HAIR STYLIST JOHN ALLAN, CASTING DIRECTOR PIOTR CHAMIER, 
MODEL QASIM AT MILK MANAGEMENT, PRODUCTION DEEPIKA PATEL AT GW+ 
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CHRIS LENSZ 


SITTINGS EDITOR 
ELLIE GRACE CUMMING 
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LUSTREWARE MUGS BY STEVE HARRISON 


BLACK OVAL BROOCH 


BLACK OVAL AND DIAMOND BROOCH 
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GREEN VELVET BONNET AND GREEN DIAMOND BROOCH 
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GREEN VELVET 


BONNE 


T AND GREEN OVAL 


BROOCH 


GREEN OVAL BROOCH 


BLACK VELVET BONNET 
OPPOSITE: BURGUNDY COTTON BANDANA AND GREEN OVAL BROOCH 


PHOTOGRAPHY CHRIS LENSZ AT ARTI9 AGENCY, SITTINGS EDITOR ELLIE GRACE CUMMING AT STREETERS, ART DIRECTION SIMON B. MO@RCH, PHOTOGRAPHY 
ASSISTANT ARIEL MIHALY, STYLING ASSISTANTS ISABELLA KAVANAGH AND RAPHAEL DEL BONO, HAIR STYLIST DAVID HARBOROW AT STREETERS, FLOWERS 
CHARLIE MCCORMICK, SET DESIGN JULIA WAGNER AT SECONDNAME,; SET DESIGN ASSISTANT SOPHIE-MAI WIGGINS, CASTING DIRECTOR PIOTR CHAMIER AT 
STREETERS, MODELS TI-EN AT NAMED, LUX GILLESPIE AT KATE MOSS AGENCY, THEO AT ANTI-AGENCY, ISLA, AND RUBEN AT PREMIER MODELS, LOCATION 

THE STUDIO OF DAVID CLARKE, ADI TOCH AND SIMONE TEN HOMPEL, PRODUCERS FRANCISCA MENDES, IZZI LEWIN, DEEPIKA PATEL, PRODUCTION GW+ 
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SCENERY WOULD LIKE TO THANK SILVIA VENTURINI FENDI, KIM JONES, MARIA ELENA CIMA, EMANUELE SANGALETTI, 
AND THE TEAM AT FENDI, DAVID CLARKE, HILARY FISHER, BIRGIT TOKE TAUKA FRIETMAN, SAM GAINSBURY, ANNE HARDY, 
CHARLIE HEDIN, BUNNY KINNEY, CHARLIE MCCORMICK, CAIUS PAWSON, SERENA REES, ANNA WHITING 


A SPECIAL THANKS TO ELLIE GRACE CUMMING AND TISH WEINSTOCK FOR THEIR GENEROUS SUPPORT 
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